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BULLETIN 
February— 1935 


I. Tenth Annual Conference. \ striking impression of 
what the Secondary Education Board has grown to be; a vision of 
what it may become, in these compelling years, for influence and 
for service from elementary school to college: this may epitomize 
the comments of those who attended the sessions of the Tenth 
Annual Conference. It is impossible to convey in print the spirit 
of the occasion which gave rise to such comments; but it is hoped 
that the notes in this Bulletin, reinforced in many cases by the 
personal words of returning delegates, will bring to the attention 
of the member schools items of more immediate interest. 

Perhaps it was the friendly hospitality of Phillips Academy, 
the special features of the program advertised in advance, or the 
surprisingly fine weather, which brought out the largest attendance 
so far recorded at our Annual Conferences. Two hundred and 
thirty-five delegates registered, and the total attendance must have 
been close to two hundred and fifty. Seventy-five member schools 
were represented (nine more than last year), twelve non-member 
schools, and nine educational organizations. Evidence of keen 
interest may be found in the fact that a greater number of schools 
than before sent more than one delegate, and in the inquiries re- 
ceived from non-member schools situated at some distance from 
Andover, to which news of the Conference had been carried by 
announcements in the newspapers of several cities. 

The information given below is neither complete nor official. 
Details of the reports and resolutions may not be published until 
the Executive Committee has had opportunity to act upon them. 
For the final record of all of the sessions reference may be made 
to the Annual Report for 1934, which will be ready for distribution 
in another month. 

Because of the larger attendance, the meetings in the eight 
subject groups, Friday afternoon, February 15, were more signifi- 
cant than usual. The English section was able to come to no satis- 
factory agreement on the question of grammar, but was in favor 
of the appointment of a committee to study the Board’s present 
requirements, and possibly the whole matter of grammar in the 
schools. The Mathematics conference was concerned chiefly with 
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the Secondary Education Board’s papers, as well as those of the 
College Board. The groups in French and Latin, too, devoted 
themselves to these considerations. The French delegation voted 
that the new Comprehensive Test, constructed by this year’s 
examiners, should be added to the S. E. B. examination program, 
beginning in 1936; and it drew up a recommendation to add to 
French I, [1], and III, as an alternative to the translation from 
French into English, a French passage to be used as a basis for 
comprehension questions. The meeting voted unanimously to 
approve the general trend of both policy and action in College 
Board affairs. The Latin group proposed to drop the present 
Latin II paper of the Secondary Board, after 1935, and resolved 
(1) that hereafter no formal grammar questions should appear on 
the College Board’s Cp. 2 (unanimous vote), and (2) that Part 
LV should be omitted from Latin Cp. 3 (passed by a small majority). 
Substitution of a comprehension passage or of a second passage 
of sight translation was suggested. 

The presence of Professor Conyers Read, chairman of the 
College Board Commission on History, and of his secretary, Mrs. 
Evelyn P. Braun, gave decided point to the meeting in Social 
Studies, where so profitable a discussion was carried on that it was 
necessary to call an adjourned session on Saturday morning. The 
Natural Science section, occupied for the most part with College 
Board policies, passed a resolution that the College Board’s present 
method of grading science examinations should be improved. It 
also advised that a Secondary Board committee be formed to 
investigate the possibility of evaluating the study of science in the 
private schools. Although the conference in Music was small, it 
was sufficiently well attended to permit of satisfactory debate. 
Ordinarily it has not been possible to hold a meeting of the Studio 
and Shop Activities Group. This year, however, a number of 
delegates in this field were present at Andover. Mrs. Van Ness 
was therefore able to conduct a formal discussion in connection 
with the exhibit prepared by her committee, which illustrated the 
work of non-academic pupils. These exhibits are probably one of 
the most interesting features of Secondary Education Board 
Conferences. 

After the dinner Friday evening President Tyler Dennett of 
Williams College delivered the principal address on “The Non- 
Academic Pupil in the Secondary School,” a subject which had also 
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been considered in some of the afternoon sessions. Doctor Dennett 
pointed out the emphatic need for both schools and colleges to 
acknowledge that the liberal arts course does not meet the require- 
ments of every boy and girl. It is unfortunate, in his opinion, that 
the snobbery existing among parents and college graduates should 
encourage the feeling of inferiority in non-academic pupils; for 
certainly another type of education would prepare them far more 
adequately for the business of living. Following the address the 
delegates, assembled in a general group, pursued the question in 
animated discussion until half-past eleven. 

Under the leadership of Dr. John A. Lester, Chairman of the 
Bureau of Research, a meeting was held on Saturday morning of 
the Representatives of the Board in the schools. This afforded an 
opportunity for exchange of ideas with reference to the Board’s 
major activities. 

The Representatives agreed that the Bulletin was indispen- 
sable as a vehicle for transmitting news of the Board and high lights 
of leading educational publications to the member schools. It was 
voted to continue it in its present printed form. Doctor Lester 
voiced a request that teachers send in to him résumés of articles 
which would be important to the private school group. These will 
appear in the Bulletin with the regular contributions of the five 
official Reviewers. 

A consideration of the Junior and Senior Booklists led to an 
expression of the sentiment that the Lists, in the future, should be 
issued only once a year, in the early spring. 

For the last two years the Bureau of Research has not sent 
out a general questionnaire. The plan to distribute one soon met 
with favor. A number of subjects which might be investigated 
have already been submitted: a study of pupils’ vocabulary, physi- 
cal education, sex health education, moving picture appreciation, 
organization of the teaching of Biology, a study of the facilities, 
services, and functions of libraries in the secondary schools. 

The Business Meeting opened at half-past ten and lasted, 
with an intermission for luncheon, inio the early afternoon. The 
reports of the eight subject groups were read, and the resolutions 
discussed and voted upon by the Conference as a whole. Besides 
the items listed on the program other matters were introduced 
from the floor, among them suggestions for the more effective 
conduct of future Annual Conferences. It was felt that in the 
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four examination subjects less time should be devoted to the 
Board’s requirements, and that the business session on Saturday 
might well be shortened. Other recommendations of this sort 
were received by the Executive Committee through the Suggestion 
Box in the registration office. A proposal was made that another 
group be scheduled at the same time as the subject groups: a 
meeting primarily for administrators, where policies might be 
clarified and experiences shared by the heads of Board schools. 


The following formula for determining the date of S. E. B. 
examinations, after 1935, was read: 


The examinations shall be held on the two days preceding 
Vemorial Day except when that date falls on Sunday, 
Monday, or Tuesday, in which case they shall be held on 
the two days following the observance of the holiday. 


The elementary schools expressed themselves as opposed to this 
change from the present formula, whereby the examinations fall 
in the first week of June. A letter explaining the situation will, 
therefore, be sent to the schools interested in the examination 
program, with the request that they submit their vote to the 
office of the Secondary Education Board. 

The report of the Nominating Committee (Dr. Lewis Perry, 
Chairman, Dr. Francis Parkman, and Mr. Herbert S. Carter) was 
presented by Mr. Carter. The unanimous vote of the delegates 
re-elected Mr. Frederick J. ¥. Hancox of the Lawrenceville School 
as Chairman of the Board. The Representatives-at-Large upon 
the Executive Committee for the ensuing year are Headmaster 
James I. Wendell of the Hill School, and Mr. Thomas P. Tammen 
of the Buckley School. 

By virtue of the cordial invitation extended by the Lawrence- 
ville School through Headmaster Allan V. Heely, the Eleventh 
Annual Conference will convene at Lawrenceville in February, 1936, 
the precise date to be determined later. 


In connection with these notes on the sessions at Andover, we 
would make two important requests of the member schools: 


1. That they send in to the office of the Board ideas for the 
general topic of next year’s Conference, and further suggestions 
regarding the improvement of the program; 
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- 


2. That through the Representatives they transmit to us as 
soon as possible questions which they would like to have included 
on the questionnaire to be constructed this spring by the Bureau 
of Research. 


II. Executive Committee. — The next meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee is to be held in New York on Monday, March 4. 
At that time the committee will act upon the subject group reports 
as they affect the Secondary Education Board and the College 
Entrance Examination Board, as well as upon all other matters 
which were brought before the Conference. 


III. Annual Report. — Copies of the Annual Report for 
1934 will be sent to the Representatives of the Board by the first 
of April. Because of its important contents, the Representatives 
are urged to give this Report as much publicity among faculty 
members as they conveniently can. 











REVIEWS 
FOREWORD 


In Harrison L. Reinke’s review appearing in the present 
Bulletin occurs the following sentence: 

“It may or may not be within the realm of possibility that 
independent schools, through the medium of some co-ordinating 
agency such as the Secondary Education Board might undertake 
a joint solution of certain vexed problems too large for the handling 
of a single institution.” 

Why are such undertakings by the Secondary Education 
Board of dubious possibility? Is not the future existence and 
prosperity of independent schools in part at least dependent on 
their ability to solve those common problems which are peculiar 
to them, and which demand a pooling of effort? 

Look at a single example: There is at present taking place a 
nation-wide study to discover with precision the material which 
pupils must be taught and drilled in if their speech and / or writing 
is to be correct in matters of sentence structure, punctuation, 
capitalization, use of words, phrases, idioms and constructions. 
Three criteria were used for selecting material: 

1. the practical utility of each phase of usage; 


2. the difficulty of each phase of usage; 


3. the relation of each phase of usage to other phases. 


The result is a list of 79 items, arranged in order of importance, 
as the material to be taught in the elementary grades. By limiting 
instruction to these items of usage, and by presenting them in the 
order indicated, the effectiveness of English-usage instruction in 
the elementary grades is likely to be greatly increased. In accord- 
ance with these findings the study is now proceeding to rebuild 
the English-usage curriculum of the United States, thus effecting 
an enormous saving of time and money.* 

Where is a similar study of the private schools? One hears 
the reply, why not use the results of the nation-wide study? For the 
reason that the greater part of correct English-usage learning is 


*O’Rourke, L. J.: Rebuilding the English-usage Curriculum to Insure Greater 
Mastery of Essentials, A Report of a Nation-Wide Study of English. The 
Psychological Institute, 3506 Patterson Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 1934. 
See Appendix A. 
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incident to growing up in a cultured home. My guess is that very 
nearly half of the 79 items would disappear from such a list if we 
could build it for our own uses, and that the order of importance 
would be different. 

Meanwhile in school after school of our membership instruc- 
tion in English usage continues without adequate knowledge of 
(a) what the pupil already knows or can do; (b) what it is most 
important to teach. 


Problem in Arithmetic 
If “ta joint solution of this vered problem” has been reached for 
the elementary schools of the United Slates, by the co-operation of 
40,000 teachers in 4 years, how long would it take to solve the same 
problem for 100 schools by the co-operation of 10 teachers? 
—Joun A. Lester. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
February, 1935 

In his editorial section of the February issue Mr. Willard 
Beatty directs our attention to the subject of academic freedom. 
There is no doubt that this is an issue which is becoming of increas- 
ing concern to the schools and colleges of the United States. Some 
of the more flagrant examples which are placing the principles of 
freedom in jeopardy are reviewed — the actions of Mr. Hearst, 
Matthew Woll, Commander Monk of the Wisconsin branch of 
the American Legion, and others. Mr. Beatty outlines the posi- 
tion of the Progressive Education Association in a series of state- 
ments which should be read by all educators, and those non- 
educators who have much to do in directing educational policies, 
particularly in the public school systems. In the section at the 
back of the issue, ‘““News of the Association,” the question of 
academic freedom is considered at greater length and from a variety 
of angles. 


An Adventure in Education 
By Puirie L. BoarpMAN 


The best views on education often come from books whose 
purpose is not primarily directed toward that end. This is borne 
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out in the first half of the Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, one of 
the best books yet written on the subject of progressive education. 
Although this article bears the title ““An Adventure in Education,” 
really it is a vivid character sketch of a great man, Patrick Geddes. 
The author had the rare privilege of studying under this great 
scientist-philosopher. He gives us an excellently written word 
picture of the teacher as a man; and in his relationships with his 
pupils he acquaints us with a kind of educational philosophy that 
is not very well known in contemporary America. The reading of 
this article should cure most cases of self-complacency. 


Veasuring Intangibles in Progressive Schools 
By J. WAYNE WrIGHTSTONE 


The matter of “testing” is an issue in progressive education 
today. Many progressives claim that the intangible values stressed 
so much in modern education cannot be measured by any tech- 
nique yet devised. Others take the stand that one doesn’t know 
whether the progressives are achieving results or not unless those 
results are evaluated in some convincing fashion. The author of 
this article gives us an explanation of techniques used by the 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. The technique is one of direct observation of defined 
units of behavior. The general principles employed include the 
definition of a unit, the delimitation of a field of observation, and 
the observation of repeated samples of the defined units of be- 
havior. Using these techniques comparative studies have been 
made of the growth of children under traditional and progressive 
practices. The results seem to indicate that the growth in positive 
trait-actions is greatest under the progressive type of régime. No 
definite or final answers are given but apparently a way is pointed 
that may make it possible to measure the so-called “intangibles” 
using techniques having a fairly high degree of statistical reliability. 


Ultimate Values in Education 
By Henry W. Hotmes 
The Dean of the School of Education at Harvard does not 


believe that the schools should attempt, in practice, to build a new 
social order. He states that building a new social order, actually 
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building it, is not a job for teachers. It involves too many problems 
that teachers in general cannot handle. He believes that teachers 
know too little about the problems of banking, taxes, relief, the 
maintenance of the profit system, birth-control, the social manage- 
ment of medical care, etc. “To build a new social order is wholly 
outside the competence of educators.” 

Sut he does not mean that teachers should have “‘no social 
vision or that they should make of themselves a conservative force, 
opposing change, bolstering old institutions or practices, or main- 
taining curricula and pursuing methods that lead to stuffy, snob- 
bish, illiberal attitudes or ideals on the part of their pupils.” The 
teacher should have the right to deal with all topics freely, with 
due regard to the maturity and intelligence of his pupils. And he 
should defend that right. But the interests of education are those 
which have to do with the direction of social change, not with the 
measures needed for the building of a new social order. 


Brief Mention 

A Teacher's Examination Credo by Winston B. Stephens. A 
man who has had wide experience in testing and who has been a 
vital force in the testing movement states his beliefs on the place 
of “tests” in the educational process. 

Exploring the Panel Method Scientifically by Powers and Black. 
Another article describing the use of the panel system in actual 
classroom teaching. 

Science’s Contribution to Social Studies by Walter Polakov. 
Not as helpful to the teacher as the title might indicate. 

A School's Counseling Service by Virginia Sanderson. About 
the aims and problems of guidance in the school. 

—Rosert N. HiILkert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
February, 1935 
I. Transition 
How We Came To Have High Schools, by Stuart G. Noble, is 
a study of the development of the high school written from a new 


point of view. Instead of dwelling upon the differences between 
the well-defined historical types of secondary school, Professor 
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Noble stresses the common causes and the similarities of these 
types, tracing the gradual development of each: the Latin school, 
the private academy, and the free public high school. In the 
“Editorial Comment” the commentator suggests that it would 
be interesting to apply Professor Noble’s point of view to the 
developing type of American secondary education which includes 
the junior high school and the junior college in its reorganization. 

The editorial writer goes on to discuss the coming celebration 
of the tercentenary of the establishment of the first American 
secondary school and to discuss some of the changes which three 
hundred years have seen. He then mentions the desirability of 
looking forward as well as backward in any consideration of edu- 
cational progress, and lists some possible future developments in 
the secondary school field. These developments, or problems, in- 
clude a better knowledge of young people from the age of twelve 
up; a more thorough and inclusive study of the optimum sizes of 
schools and classes; various curricular improvements; the partici- 
pation by students in community life; guidance and mental hygiene; 
articulation of the first years of college and the last years of high 
school, disregarding the line of separation still generally in force; 
and administrative problems in areas served by small high schools. 
All of these questions except the last one apply to independent 
schools just as much as to public schools. It is pointed out that 
thorough, large-scale investigations along the lines indicated would 
require a financial subsidy. 

It may or may not be within the realm of possibility that 
independent schools, through the medium of some co-ordinating 
agency such as the Secondary Education Board, might undertake 
a joint solution of certain vexed problems too large for the handling 
of a single institution. It is, however, certainly possible for every 
intelligent schoolman, whatever his affiliations, to follow with 
interest the great changes which the near future seems likely to 
bring. 


II. The General Curriculum 

Editorial mention is made of the series of three articles being 
published by THe Scnoot Review which deal with the general 
curriculum in several of its aspects. The second of the series 
appears in this issue, entitled How High-School Pupils Use the 
General Curriculum, and is by Harry E. Brumbaugh and Percival 
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W. Hutson. Interest in this article may be enhanced by the 
Secondary Education Board’s current discussion of the “non- 
collegiate pupil.” The whole question of what disposition to make 
of students who do not fit into academic, commercial, or vocational 
curricula wears different aspects in public and independent schools, 
to be sure: but the problem of what to do with the boy, who, even 
in the elementary grades, is obviously “‘not college material,”’ is 
ever with us. Some modification of the general curriculum might 
be the beginning of its solution by independent schools. 


IIT. Brief Mention 

The Use of Personality Ratings in Character Education, by 
Frank P. Whitney, describes the approach made to one mechanical 
aid of a system of character education. The procedures were 
worked out in a high school containing four to five thousand pupils, 
and therefore do not apply to small schools with especial aptness; 
but they are suggestive as to a line of attack. 

Under 


“e 


Educational News” there is mentioned a project of 
the Division of Publications of the National Education Associa- 
tion which is designed to support and vitalize school journalism. 
The organ of the project is entitled Vilalized School Journalism. 

Elsewhere in the same section there is a discussion of privately 
owned public utilities and their propaganda in the schools and 
colleges — which they rightly consider instruments for molding 
public opinion second only to the press. Their expenditures fall 
into three classes: payments to educators, textbook revision, and 
payments to institutions. The object of such expenditures is of 
course primarily to obtain either support or immunity in the 
pursuit of (usually excessive) private profits. 

The “Selected References on Secondary-School Instruction,” 
by Leonard V. Koos and his collaborators, cover in this issue the 
subject fields: English, The Social Sciences, Geography, Science, 
Mathematics, and Foreign Languages. It is the reviewer's opinion 
that the bibliographical services of THe ScHoot Review constitute 
one of its most valuable features. 


IV. New Books 
Several reviews of new text books and books on subject fields 
are listed. Of these there is one particularly worth mentioning 
because the subject with which it deals has just been discussed in 
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the English meeting at the Tenth Annual Conference of the Secon- 
dary Education Board. This is English Grammar in American 
Schools Since 1900, by Ferdinand Bernard Gruen; Washington: 
Catholic University of America, 1934; pp. xii plus 292; price not 
listed. It appears to bear on the questions: 1. Where should 
English grammar be placed in the curriculum? 2. What elements 
of grammar should be selected? 3. How should the elements be 
distributed for the most effective results? 

A book of general interest and importance is Education and 
Social Progress, by Charles H. Judd: New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1934, pp. xii plus 286; price, $2.00. The review of this 
says: “Those who have read widely the recent discussions of the 
relation between social progress and education will find Judd’s 
book a light-house amid the waves of ‘piffle’. In writing for lay- 
men, the author has given us a book so free from educational jargon 
that teachers will enjoy reading it.” 

—Harrison L. REINKE. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
February, 1935 
When Teachers Enter Politics 
By Joun K. Norton, Chairman, Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education 
The author summarizes his article in the following words: 
Teachers should avoid endorsement of particular candidates and 
parties; inform and poll all candidates on crucial educational 
issues; play a more dynamic role in the whole realm of public 
affairs. When they do these things vigorously and wisely, they 
get results. 


The New Attack on the Freedom of Teaching 
By Wiiuram H. Kivpatrick, Jesse H. Newion, and Grorce C. 
Counts 
The National Education Association, meeting at Washington 
in July, 1934, adopted a platform which contained a plank that 
teachers should have the privilege of presenting all points of view, 
including their own, on controversial issues without danger of 
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reprisal by the school administration or by pressure groups in the 
community. This right has been challenged recently by certain 
reporters representing the publisher of the largest group of news- 
papers in the United States. These reporters under the guise of 
students obtained interviews with leaders in education who are 
members of the faculties of well-known universities. This article 
quotes a reporter as stating that his employer is at present con- 
ducting a “red scare,” that he is out to “get” teachers everywhere 
who hold liberal or radical views. His method is to “pin labels” 
on individuals and organizations. Several of the professors inter- 
viewed were careful to have stenographic records taken of the 
interviews. The reporters upon being questioned admitted that 
they were looking for statements which might be twisted into 
sensational headlines, that they did not like the business, and that 
they were doing it only as a matter of expediency. To quote the 
gentlemen interviewed: “Clearly the organized teachers of the 
nation should take action in this matter.” 


Educational Program of CCC Camps 
By Dean Cuar.es H. Jupp, University of Chicago 


Professor Ogburn of the University of Chicago has recently 
prepared a pamphlet on the subject of machines and their social 
implications. This pamphlet, one of a series for use in the CCC 
Camps, has been banned by the director, Mr. Robert Fechner, 
with the suggestion from his office that (1) the booklet will induce 
a philosophy of despair, and (2) it might induce a desire to destroy 
our present economic and political structure. Dean Judd protests 
against the banning of this publication, asserting that there is a 
dearth of reading material available in the camps, and that it is 
the duty of the government to provide an educational program for 
these camps. The protest is weakened because it fails to establish 
that Mr. Fechner is wrong in his opinion. The issue is not one of 
the need of reading material, but of the suitability of the material 
found in the booklet in question. 


—A. L. LIncoLn. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
January, 1935 


Propaganda the Schools for Private Ownership of Public Utilities 
An editorial quotes largely from a report by the Federal Trade 
Commission on an investigation made of the so-called educational 
program of the “good-will campaign” of the National Electric Light 
Association and the American Gas Association started in the 
year 1924. The Commission charges that there was inaugurated 
“a campaign for moulding the thought of the youth of the nation 
into harmony with the program of privately owned utilities.” The 
investigation found that a vast sum of money had been spent in 
subsidizing educational agencies, schools, colleges and their facul- 
ties through ‘“‘a definitely thought out and prosecuted plan” to 
bring about a “closer understanding and better methods of edu- 
cation with reference to public utilities in the high institutions of 
learning.” It is the interpretation of the Federal Commission that 
this campaign was primarily inaugurated to further the cause of 
privately owned utilities. It is probably a question whether such 
a campaign had any political bearing, whether it was not merely 
an advertising project such as many of our big industries have 
unfortunately looked upon as essential and legitimate. The edi- 
torial, however, accepts the point of view of the Commission. 


Organized Labor and Academic Freedom in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps 

Another editorial dwells at length on the significance with 
respect to government controlled educational policies of the action 
of Robert Fechner, Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
in barring from use the first pamphlet in the series entitled “You 
and Machines,” which was prepared by Professor William F. Og- 
burn of the University of Chicago, and “designed to give youth 
some conception of the social and the economic consequences of 
the rapid mechanization of production.” The commentator em- 
phasizes the view that the action (1) threatens to disrupt the whole 
educational program of the CCC and (2) constitutes a distinct 
challenge to the principle of academic freedom. While these in- 
ferences are true and definitely significant it seems probable that 
the reason for barring the pamphlet is not in violation of either 
principle but is one phase in the war of the opposing economic 
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theories held by labor and the directors of private businesses. 
Can stressing the cause of academic freedom really mend the 
situation? 


Altention is called to two publications of value: 


1. Bulletin (Number 75) of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania entitled Elementary School Libraries, contain- 
ing information with regard to effective organization of school 
libraries and to the selection of books. 


2. Selected References in Education, 1934 (90c; Supplementary 
Educational Monograph Number 42): a bound volume of the 
Selected References that have running throughout the year in 
the Scuoot Review and the ELEMENTARY ScHooL JOURNAL, to 
be ordered from the Department of Education, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Better American Speech 
A letter written by Cecil B. DeMille of Paramount Produc- 
tions, Inc., to President Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
makes a strong plea for the teaching of diction in schools. 


Further Analysis of the Reading Process 


1. An article entitled The Acquisition of Facts as a Measure of 
Reading Comprehension, by Joseph C. Dewey of Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Missouri. 


The results of this investigation “‘point strongly toward the 
need for giving pupils more careful training in doing inferential 
thinking as they read. Apparently, pupils cannot be trained to 
read with understanding merely by being trained to search for 
facts as they read. Another vital conclusion brought out here is 
that we can no longer assume that, by making factual tests of 
reading, we have at the same time measured true understanding of 
what is read.” 


2. The Second Grade Reading Vocabulary, by Clarence R. 
Stone, San José, California. This is a valuable list of words taken 
from the second grade readers of sixteen of the well-known reading 
series. 
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Health Education 


A brief summary of some of the major findings from an ex- 
tensive investigation on child health and development, a report of 
which is soon to be published in full under the auspices of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago, is made here 
by Carolyn Hoefer and Martha Crumpton Hardy. The sugges- 
tions arising out of a study of these results are many and valuable. 
It seems to me impractical to try to summarize even such an ex- 
tensive summary, so I refrain from doing so here. While the pro- 
cedure indicated in the experiment is more applicable to and 
practical for a public school situation, many of the results such as 
the closer co-operation brought about between the school and the 
pediatrician will be interesting and suggestive for private schools. 

The bibliography of selected references is on “Public School 
Administration.” 

—FrANCES BROWNE. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
January 12 through February 2, 1935 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

The substance of three most important articles, pertinent to 
the relationship of colleges and secondary schools, is worthy of 
first consideration. 

Dr. Lloyd S. Woodburne of the University of Michigan, in 
discussing the problem of college admissions (January 19) defines 
the liberal arts college as one whose major aim is a general, non- 
specialized education. He decries such spurious standards of ad- 
mission as the unit-system, which Carl Brigham of Princeton has 
so aptly referred to as “the time of exposure.” Is it not somewhat 
incongruous that in a definition of the index of the completion of 
a certain state in academic work no mention should be made of 
the level of knowledge, but only of the amount of time spent in 
the classroom where the particular subject was taught? 

Interesting and encouraging reference is made to such im- 
portant institutions as Yale and Princeton concerning their transi- 
tion from the concept of the traditional unit to that of placement 
in the scheme of the college courses, according to the knowledge 
of the individual, (January 19.) 
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Doctor Woodburne does not consider a student’s high school 
record together with the principal's recommendation adequate for 
admission to college, but would include an aptitude test adminis- 
tered by the college. 


Receiving students into college on the basis of the subjects 
pursued, has been proven illogical and fallacious according to the 
reputable studies made by W. M. Proctor and L. Bolembaugh, 
who found no constant relationship between any special field of 
training and success in college. (JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
Researcnu, Vol. 15, 1927.) 


In search for statistics concerning the relation between charac- 
teristics of college students and their previous records at high 
school, we find a most significant study by Ruth E. Eckert of the 
University of Buffalo, who has compared the salient characteristics 
of college students with their former records at high school. A 
few of the more important findings are as follows: 


1. Superior students spent less time in high school than did 


the more inferior students. 


2. Mathematical abilities are of much less predictive value 
than other types of subjects. 


3. Introversion is more characteristic of the superior student, 
while extroversion is more prevalent among the less academic 
people. 


Taken as a whole, the above study depicts clearly that the 
superior student in high school is also the superior student in 
college; that he has a different outlook upon life and organizes his 
thinking and activities to somewhat different ends. 


Articulation Between High School and College 
The articulation between high school and college is treated 
most suitably by The American Association of the University 
Professors, whose report is condensed as follows: 


The problem which confronts the colleges is that of bridging 
the gap between high school and higher education, rather than 
merely leveling it. Clyde Furst, in his contribution, The Effective 
College, presents important data concerning entrance requirements 
to the colleges. 
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A more scientific insight is presented in the valuable tables 
on the reliability of subject content as a criterion for successful 
college achievement. (January 19, p. 101.) It shows vividly the 
piace of languages and mathematics among the requirements for 
college entrance. Pragmatic sanction may justify the belief that 
foreign languages and mathematics are valuable instruments of 
instruction, but the evidence does not indicate that they are 
sacro sanct. 

In conclusion we find that success in college should be deter- 
mined on the basis of tests together with high school records and 
recommendations; that college admissions should not be concerned 
with the number of hours as with knowledge possessed; and that 
promotion should be dependent entirely on the student’s ambition 
and ability — selection being made entirely by the faculty. 


The Cost of a College Education 


Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education of the 
United States Office of Education, has compiled valuable material 
and information concerning the cost of a college education in 
various institutions throughout the United States. (January 26.) 


Freedom or Indoctrination 

Professor Marvin L. Darsie of the University of California 
(Los Angeles) very aptly admonishes the “‘enlightened educator” 
in modern society to take a middle course. He shows how the 
educator today is constantly accused of cowardice by the militant 
prophets of progress, and of dangerous radicalism by the guardians 
of the ancient virtues. (February 2.) 

He defines the concepts of freedom and indoctrination in edu- 
cation from the point of view of a psychologist by tracing their 
beginnings to the infantile responses of fear and security. The 
innate desire for freedom, the desire for security, and for self- 
expression is soon curbed by numerous conditioning agencies of 
society. This social harnessing can be defined as indoctrination. 

The educator can be likened to a public servant, whose busi- 
ness it is to indoctrinate the young with the established institu- 
tional patterns of society. As such it is his peculiar function to 
stimulate experimental thinking and at the same time prevent its 
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detachment from the institutional matrices which guarantee the 
stability of any organized society. The privilege of the educator 
a the consciousness of participating constructively 
and intelligently in the slow course of true social evolution.” 


is 


The Future of Liberalism 


Dr. John Dewey enlarges upon this point in his article The 
Future of Liberalism (January 19) in which he stresses the necessity 
of participating in the “‘workings-out” of society. “. . . the 
full freedom of the human spirit and of individuality can be achieved 
only as there is effective opportunity to share in the cultural re- 
sources of civilization.” 


\Vleasurement 


Professor Walter S. Monroe of the University of Illinois 
strikes a pessimistic note when he says that a little knowledge has 


become a dangerous thing in the testing field. ““The present situa- 
tion is hazardous.” The importance given to the objective test, 


and the weight it bears on the imporiant educational changes in 
the last few years is entirely in contrast to the antagonistic recep- 
tion to early attempts at testing. (January 12.) 


Have we swung to the opposite extreme? 


Professor Monroe’s arguments proceed to show the value of 
subjective essay tests and the proper interpretation and use of the 
objective test. He makes a plea for the more intelligent use of 
testing devices in general. 


In reference to the above complaint we have an answer from 
Dr. C. C. Weidemann, professor of education at the University of 
Nebraska. (February 2.) Compromise between the formal essay 
type and the objective test demands the development of the new 
test forms; “‘which should be functional and interpretive and 
should test critical power to evaluate and initiate new relation- 
ships.” Doctor Weidemann criticises both objective and subjec- 
tive test forms as being distressingly factual. ‘“The good examina- 
tion,” he says, “is much more than a measuring device. It is an 
invaluable means of adding to the educative contribution of the 
course.” 
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The Activity Movement 


The activity movement is a crusade for more learning “by 
doing.’ It is one more step away from “words that give pretense 
but not the reality of meaning.” 


As we review the growth of education from the time when it 
and life were one . . . when all that was to be learned came 
through participation in the social process itself, we find that as 
society became more complex there arose a necessity for formal 
education, which gradually became compietely isolated from life. 
rs Lifeless preparation for life,” books and words became 
the subject of instruction — symbols took the place of real things. 


Then came Comenius, introducing the use of pictures to 
represent the things designated by words: Pestalozzi going a step 
further by introducing the use of real objects; and now our present 
reformers, who postulate that learning is not a question of work 
or pictures or objects . . . it is a matter of “doing” with ob- 
jects. Adolph Ferriére, in his The Activity School has expressed it 
competently when he says, ““There is a method of teaching still 
better than that of teaching by appearance, and that is teaching 
by action, having the children themselves do the things we are 
today content merely to show them.” 


Vental Hygiene 


The importance of a clear healthy mind is brought to us 
forcibly by Lawrence Augustus Averill, of State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Mass., in his article, Mental Hygiene; A New Evangel. 
(January 26.) 


The individual who fails to react with reasonable happiness, 
aggressiveness and persistence to his lot in life is a maladjusted 
person. 


The mental hygienist is concerned with the prevention of 
those forms of personal maladjustments and instabilities which 
afilict ‘a host of boys and girls who look out upon life as through 
a glass darkly.” 


Its purposes are to help people realize the largest possible 
returns upon the investment of their personalities in the game of 


life. 
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VeAndrew’s Educational Review 
February 2, 1935 


McAndrews deplores the traditional weakness and passivity in 
teachers, presenting a short summary of the program of a meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Association in 1897. Other sig- 
nificant incidents are presented to substantiate the fact that 
teachers are a rather submissive and unresisting lot. “. a 
school system without objectors must be pretty dead. No one 
throws sticks at barren trees.” 


In the realm of new books we find the following choice selection: 


The Power of Non-Violence, by Richard B. Gregg; J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 

There is no war to end war. Love is the unifier and creator. The 

peaceful resister, really in earnest, really believing in his cause 

is a real adventurer. It envisages a new and better world. 


Building an Engineering Career, by Clement C. Williams; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. $2.00. 

College education . . . is far more than making a living and 

getting professional success. It should bring its possessor a richer, 
fuller and more victorious life. Education must mean a mode of living. 


Philosophers Speak for Themselves, by T. V. Smith; University 
of Chicago Press. $4.50. 
Plato and Aristotle present their best discussions; Cicero ponders; 


Jesus preaches. The author has prepared a majestic series of high 
thoughts by the wisest of history. 


The Reason for Living, by Robert Russell Wicks; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 


Happiness is not a sufficient motive for living. 


An Anthology of World Poetry, by Mark Van Doren; Blue 
Ribbon Books, Inc., New York. $1.49. 


“It will have a secure place among the anthologies that really matter.” 
New York Times. 


Instruction in the Effects of Aleohol and Tobacco: United States 
Office of Education, Superintendent of Documents. $0.05. 


—WituiamM V. VITARELLI. 
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